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Notes of the Month 


The Future of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
Arter the second change of government in Egypt this year, the 
British Ambassador resumed an exchange of views with the new 
Prime Minister, Hilali Pasha, on 22 March, while the United 
States Ambassador sought continually to reconcile the British and 
Egyptian theses. Some progress on the future of the Canal Zone 
base was reported. Meanwhile, however, the preparation of a draft 
Constitution for the Sudan had been going on virtually indepen- 
dently in Khartum, and the Sudan Government’s presentation of 
their draft to the Legislature on 2 April caused a marked stiffening 
in the attitude of the Egyptian Government. They insisted that 
Egyptian sovereignty over the Sudan already existed de jure, as a 
consequence of the Wafd Government’s decrees of 8 October 1951, 
while the British Government would go no further than to offer, 
in a formula presented in Cairo on 3 May after consultation in 
London with the British Ambassador to Egypt and the Governor- 
General of the Sudan, their readiness to accept whatever status for 
the Sudan proved to be the free choice of the Sudanese people. 
The Egyptian Government accordingly invited the leader of the 
Sudanese ‘Independence Front’, Saiyid Abd ur-Rahman al- 
Mahdi, who had previously incurred much Egyptian obloquy for 
his opposition to Egyptian sovereignty (as son of the Mahdi who 
had raised the famous revolt seven years ago), to send a delegation 
to Cairo for conversations. The primary Egyptian objective re- 
mained a complete British withdrawal, from the Sudan as from the 


Canal Zone; and if the Independence Front could be won over, 
the strongest argument for the retention of British officials in the 
Sudan would be removed. The Egyptian Government therefore 


made the Sudanese delegation, which comprised some notable 

personalities, the offer that the Sudanese should, when the British 

had left, freely decide their future status; they observed, however, 

that strength lay in union with Egypt; and they offered inter- 
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national supervision of the existing, or any future, agreement over 
the sharing of the Nile Waters, that vital interest of both Egypt and 
the Sudan. The leader of the delegation, Mahdi Pasha’s nephew, 
was reported to have said—in an evident bid to obtain maximum 
Sudanese control over foreign policy, finance, defence, and the 
public services—that they would consider any Egyptian proposals 
that advanced beyond those contained in the Sudan Government's 
draft Constitution of 2 April; and they apparently wished the 
crucial question of sovereignty to be deferred until advantage had 
been taken of the British pledge of elections for a new Legislative 
Assembly from which the first all-Sudanese Government would be 
formed. The fortnight’s conversations ended on 10 June, during 
which time Iraq and Sa’udi Arabia, followed later by Pakistan, 
recognized King Farugq as King of the Sudan. 

There were rumours that Mahdi Pasha might be offered the 
position of Governor-General or Viceroy under a ‘nominal’ Egyp- 
tian sovereignty; but the question remains whether the subtle 
concept of nominal sovereignty is acceptable to those Sudanese 
who have hitherto opposed the Egyptian claims, and for whom 
sovereignty and effective authority are identical terms. If Mahdi 
Pasha and his political advisers could arrive at an understanding 
with the Egyptians, could they carry with them their tribal followers 
of the western provinces? What would be the reaction of the rival 
Khatmiya sect, whose tradition is to be in opposition to Mahdi 
Pasha? And where would the growing influence of the new Socialist 
Republican party be placed? A protracted pause for Sudanese 
reflexion on the Egyptian proposals was expected. Unless elections 
were held in the Sudan between the end of the Ramadan fast on 
25 June and the outbreak of the summer rains in mid-July, they 
must wait until after the end of October when the rains ceased. 
But Hilali Pasha, governing Egypt without a parliament, would 
probably wish to have some tangible result before then with which 
to satisfy public opinion. The impatient Cairo press continues to 
find a scapegoat in British procrastination, and fastens readily on 
remarks by American politicians who see in British policy the only 
obstacle to Egypt’s participation in the Mediterranean-Middle 
East defence system. 


The Italian Administrative Elections and After 


ITALY is faced with a General Election next year, for it will then 
be five years since Signor De Gasperi’s predominantly Christian 
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Democrat coalition came into power with an overwhelming majori- 
ty. The results of the administrative elections held in Rome and 
Southern Italy at the end of May, which showed a considerable 
loss of votes for the Christian Democrats, a fairly stationary 
position for the Communists, and a spectacular rise of the Mon- 
archist and neo-Fascist Right-wing forces, are not calculated to 
encourage any false hopes in Government quarters. It was, of 
course, realized that the Christian Democrats could not expect 
to repeat their tremendous success of 1948, when with the warning 
of Czechoslovakia’s fate fresh in men’s minds thousands of floating 
votes were given to them as representing the party likely to provide 
the strongest bulwark against Communism. It must also be remem- 
bered that in the local elections last May only a third of the country 
voted, and the least politically conscious third at that; in the 
similar elections held in the North last year the Christian Demo- 
crats did not lose much ground and there was no marked increase 
of strength on the Right. 

But this Southern vote may perhaps be an expression in con- 
centrated, indeed exaggerated, form of the vague discontents which 
have existed up and down the country in the post-war years. The 
new Republic has had a difficult road to pioneer, in a country 
unaccustomed for twenty years to democratic methods, with a 
population widely differing both in present social and educational 
levels and—given the relatively recent unification—in past historical 
experience, and with all the problems of post-war reconstruction 
on its hands. Such successes as its Governments have obtained, 
in restoring Italy to a respected place in the international sphere, 
and in maintaining financial stability and a very considerable 
degree of industrial progress at home while at the same time em- 
barking on some far-reaching reforms, are apt to be overlooked; 
whereas any apparent shortcomings or disputed points of policy 
are harped upon—in the international sphere, the alleged sub- 
servience to the West, the loss of the colonies, the still unsettled 
fate of ‘Trieste; and at home, the failure to reduce perceptibly the 
number of unemployed, the high cost of living, the doubtful 
benefits of the land reform, and so on. 

In the South, which, it must be remembered, had a different 
experience from the North both under Fascism and during the 
war and the Resistance period, these discontents appear to have 
crystallized into a nostalgia for hypothetical past glories. During the 
Fascist era Southern unemployment was concealed to some extent 
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through recruitment for the military and colonial ventures and 
the jobs available to Southerners in Mussolini’s vast army of civil 
servants, while the effects of the cessation of emigration to the 
Americas were then only beginning to make themselves felt in a 
falling-off of emigrants’ remittances home. At the same time to 
present generations of Southerners, no longer of an age to remem- 
ber all they suffered under the Bourbons, the legendary panoply 
and prestige of monarchy offer a fillip, a contrast to their own drab 
lives, in a way that an abstract conception such as the Republic 
cannot compete with. The electoral propaganda of the Right, 
backed by the immense resources of the Neapolitan shipping 
magnate Achille Lauro and irresponsibly presented in terms of the 
‘patria’, of national heroism as personified, for instance, by the 
Duke of Aosta, and of the need to revive Italy’s past glories, could 
thus exercise a much more immediate appeal in the piazzas than 
that of Christian Democrat speakers laboriously enumerating 
statistics about the very real and practical benefits which the 
Government is bringing to the South in the way of much-needed 
improvements in communications, water supplies, and soil- 
erosion measures. 

It remains to be seen how far the Centre—for Signor De 
Gasperi’s administration must now be seen as a Centre force 
assailed from both Left and Right—will be able to counteract 
these tendencies during the intervening year before the General 
Election. Against it is the time factor, for the positive benefits that 
it is bringing to the country—apart from the over-riding arguments, 
both international and domestic, in favour of a democratic Italy 
preserved from either totalitarian extremity—lie to a great extent 
in such reforms as those of taxation and Southern development, 
whose results will only mature gradually. In the Government’s 
favour is the impression made on thoughtful and moderate public 
opinion, not only by the results of the May elections but also by 
indications of manoeuvring in the background which preceded 
them. That manoeuvring, in which the name of Professor Gedda, 
now President of Catholic Action in Italy, figured prominently, 
appeared to be directed towards a link-up between Right-wing 
Catholic opinion and the Monarchists (who in the minds of many 
represent not so much a positive desire for a restoration of the 
monarchy as an outlet for Conservative opinion) and their neo- 
Fascist electoral allies. Whether or not this move was being made 
with Vatican recognition remains obscure, but the abrupt halt to 
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it which was called just before the elections took place suggests 
that its unwisdom was realized in time in fairly high quarters. The 
problem for the Christian Democrats will now be whether to seek 
support from the Monarchists, assuming they can detach them 
from their already uneasy alliance with the neo-Fascist M.S.I1.— 
a move which would probably alienate the smaller democratic 
parties; or to intensify Signor De Gasperi’s present policy of con- 
solidating the support of those parties, especially the Liberals. 
A third possibility, that Signor Nenni’s Left-wing Socialists 
might renounce the Communist alliance and give their support to 
a Centre-Left Government, seems, despite some overtures from 
Signor Nenni himself, less likely to materialize. Perhaps the surest 
hope of all for the Christian Democrats, and thus for the con- 
tinuance of a Centre Government in Italy, would be in a streng- 
thening of the moderate elements in Signor De Gasperi’s own party. 


United States Tariff Developments 

THE Democratic Party is traditionally a low tariff party, but it is 
frequently found that Congress (even with a Democratic majority) 
is not inclined to go so far in this policy as a Democratic Admini- 
stration. In President Roosevelt’s first term of office the then 
Secretary of State, Mr Cordell Hull, succeeded in securing the 
passage through Congress of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, 1934, which empowered the President to conclude agreements 
with foreign countries reducing the import duties on specified 
commodities by not more than half, in return for reciprocal con- 
cessions. Previously it had been the practice for Congress itself 
to enact the tariff, and the Act giving the President power to alter 
duties was an important innovation. 

The Act was originally for a limited term of years but has been 
continued ever since by successive renewals, and has formed the 
basis of the agreements which have been concluded by the United 
States with other countries at the Geneva meeting of 1947, and at 
subsequent meetings, pursuant to the multilateral General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. Since the American project for an 
International Trade Organization fell through, the Act and the 
agreements made under it have been the principal manifestation 
of the American policy of liberalizing trade. 

When the Act came up for renewal in the spring of 1951, the 
Republicans in Congress received sufficient support from protec- 
tionist Democrats to insert two amendments which bring the 
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Tariff Commission into the negotiations. One, commonly called 
the ‘peril point’ clause, empowers the Commission to fix a limit 
below which a duty cannot be reduced without serious injury to 
a United States industry. The other is an ‘escape clause’, enabling 
any American producer claiming to be injured by the competition 
of imports due to the reduction of a duty to apply to the Tariff 
Commission for a higher duty. It is the escape clause that has 
recently led to several applications. In point of fact, the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade itself contains an escape clause 
of general application (Article XIX) and it has been usual to in- 
clude such a clause in the particular agreements concluded by the 
United States under the Act. Consequently the escape clause 
amendment had very little tangible effect. But it did seem to offer 
an invitation to producers anxious not to lose protection to put in 
claims. And in the present year claims have begun to appear. A 
British note of g April 1952 called attention to the disturbing in- 
crease in the number of applications for relief under the escape 
clause, and instanced as of concern to British export trade motor 
bicycles, bicycles, certain chinaware, tobacco pipes, and wood 
screws. Though it was premature to assume that the applications 
would be granted, a recent decision on fur felt hats and hatters’ fur 
showed that there were grounds for anxiety. 

British manufacturers who were assisting in the struggle to close 
the ‘dollar gap’ by increasing their exports to the United States 
‘are perturbed’, the note said, ‘by the mounting evidence that any 
marked success in selling their goods will be countered by applica- 
tions from United States industry for further protection’. 

It is sometimes argued that American industry is so efficient 
that it ought to be able to dispense with protection. But its natural 
resources, combined with the efficiency of mass production, require 
American wages to be very high in order to equalize competitive 
conditions with less fortunate European producers. And the result 
is that in industries where mass production is not applicable 
American costs tend to be very much higher than European. 
Without substantial tariff protection American industries produc- 
ing individuality products might expire altogether. By preserving 
them the tariff secures a certain diversification of industry, which 
is socially desirable, even if it does not conduce to a maximum total 
production in America and Europe. The devaluation of the pound 
has no doubt aggravated the competitive disadvantage of this class 
of American producer. 
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The British protest had to be made before the Tariff Commis- 
sion gave its decisions, or it would have been too late. The first 
application to be decided, that for higher duties on motor cycles, 
was refused on 17 June. Perhaps it is significant that the motor 
cycle is not one of those individuality products in the manufacture 
of which superior machinery and organization give no advantage. 


Yapan’s Re-entry into the International Field 

THE arrival in London on 8 June of the first post-war Japanese 
Ambassador to the Court of St James marks one more stage in 
Japan’s re-entry into the international field. Japan regained her 
sovereignty on 28 April, and immediately resumed diplomatic rela- 
tions with nineteen countries and subsequently with many others. 
Though the Foreign Minister, Mr Okazaki, stated that Japan was 
entering into normal diplomatic relations with all the countries of 
the world except the eight countries in the Communist bloc (which 
do not of course recognize the validity of the Peace Treaty signed 
last September), there have proved to be difficulties in some cases, 
notably with Indonesia and the Philippines, neither of whom has 
ratified the ‘Treaty. A separate peace treaty was signed with India 
on 9 June (the delay was attributed to the Indian elections) which 
dealt mainly with economic matters. 

Japan’s new foreign policy is constantly referred to in Japan 
as ‘economic diplomacy’. Her first aim is economic recovery and 
the re-establishment of her trade. For this reason, many of those 
originally invited to serve as Ambassadors came from economic 
circles, but in the event one of the few appointed was the Ambassa- 
dor to the U.S., Mr Eikichi Araki, a former Governor of the Bank 
of Japan. It was said that the reason for the many refusals to serve 
was the inadequacy of the pay offered. 

One important instrument of the new ‘economic diplomacy’ was 
the mission led by Mr Taketora Ogata which visited Formosa, 
Hong Kong, Burma, Thailand, India, Pakistan, and Indonesia in 
May and early June. The announced aim of this mission was to 
promote friendship and to investigate trade possibilities, but it was 
also suggested that it was interested in sounding opinion on a 
proposal that Japan should call a conference of South-East Asian 
countries to draw up a plan for Japanese contributions towards 
economic development in the area. The Japanese Government was 
said in this connection to be considering establishing a corporation 
for the development of natural resources in South-East Asia on 
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the lines of the pre-war Manchurian Heavy Industries Corpora- 
tion, which would conduct overall planning, surveys, and the 
investment of capital; but it was feared that South-East Asian 
countries might not co-operate. Japanese participation in the 
Colombo Plan is also under consideration. Other more limited 
possibilities mooted have included a joint French-Japanese salt 
enterprise in Viet Nam and a joint Indian-Japanese iron mill in 
Orissa. It has also been suggested by the Japanese that the 
Philippines might make use of Japanese technical experience for 
their economic construction. 

Among the problems facing Japan are her relations with Russia 
and with China, both Nationalist and Communist. On 28 April 
after prolonged negotiations a peace treaty was signed between 
Nationalist China and Japan. This was denounced by Chou En-lai, 
the Chinese Communist Foreign Minister, as ‘illegal’ and described 
as ‘an open insult and act of hostility to the Chinese people’. In 
spite of this the possibility of Japanese trade with the Chinese main- 
land has continued to be discussed: official comment has been that 
the treaty with the Nationalists does not prevent trade with the 
Communists within the limits prescribed by the U.S. Battle Act. 
On 1 June three Japanese delegates to the Moscow Economic 
Conference signed in Peking on behalf of ‘Japanese trading circles’ 
a barter agreement for the exchange of goods up to £30 million. 
Apart from the unofficial character of this agreement, a further 
difficulty is that the export of many of the goods which it is pro- 
posed to send to China from Japan, such as machinery, chemicals, 
and iron and steel manufactures, are banned as strategic goods. 
Mr Okazaki stated on 21 May, before the conclusion of this agree- 
ment, that the Government was not considering a modification of 
the embargo on the export of strategic goods to Communist China, 
as Japan wished to refrain from disturbing the joint efforts of the 
free nations against Communism. There is no reason to suppose 
that this official attitude will be quickly changed, but it must be 
recognized that China is a natural trading partner for Japan and 
that Japanese merchants will continue to cast longing eyes on 
Chinese markets and raw materials. 

Mr Okazaki also laid down prerequisites for the restoration of 
diplomatic relations with Communist China and with the U.S.S.R. 
These were the return of Japanese internees, the cessation of the 
seizure of Japanese fishing boats and their crews, the abandonment 
of Peking’s active propaganda campaign, and the abolition of the 
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Sino-Soviet alliance. This last condition alone would appear to 
preclude any resumption of relations. On 30 May the Japanese 
Government informed the Soviet member of the Allied Council 
for Japan that with the coming into effect of the peace treaty his 
office ‘ceased to exist’. The Soviet reply to this note on 11 June 
declared that there was no legal basis for the Japanese statement, 
and there the matter at present rests. 

In addition to the re-establishment of diplomatic relations Japan 
is increasingly taking part in the work of international organizations, 
such as the International Cotton Council, the World Health 
Organization, and the I.L.O. On 7 June the Japanese Government 
received formal notification from the authorities of the International 
Monetary Fund that she was now permitted to participate in the 
I.M.F. and the World Bank, and it is expected that the necessary 
procedure will have been completed by mid-August. A motion 
proposing that Japan apply for membership of the United Nations 
has been approved by the Diet, and a formal application was sent 
to the Secretary-General on 17 June. 











The United States Presidential Election 


Procedure and Prospects 


THE procedure for electing a President of the United States of 
America is so complicated that one sometimes wonders how such 
an intricate system could have been evolved in a mere century or 
so. There are actually two distinct stages in this year-long process, 
which takes place every four years. The first stage, which cul- 
minates in the summer of election year, involves the final choice of 
the men who will run as the opposing presidential candidates ; the 
second stage, which takes place at the end of the year, is the 
‘Presidential Election’, the choice by the people of which of the men 
they prefer to see in the White House. 

The American Constitution lays down the procedure for electing 
a President, but makes no mention of how the candidates should 
be chosen. Gradually the two major American political parties, the 
Republicans and the Democrats, have evolved a routine for select- 
ing candidates, a routine now hallowed by tradition, and just as 
much a part of the ritual of electing a President as the actual con- 
stitutional procedure. The first half of election year is taken up 
with intra-party rather than inter-party strife. By tradition, each of 
the major political parties holds a National Convention in June or 
July of election year to decide for itself which of the contenders 
among its ranks shall receive the nomination to stand as the party’s 
presidential and vice-presidential candidates. This year, the 
Republican Party is holding its National Convention in Chicago 
on 7 July, and the Democratic Party follows in the same city on 
21 July. The second half of the year is taken up with frequently 
bitter campaigning of party against party which will reach its 
climax on the first Tuesday after the first Monday in November of 
election year, which in 1952 is 4 November—‘Presidential Election 


Day’. 


THE PRIMARIES AND CONVENTIONS 
The first stage, then, is the selection of the two opposing candi- 
dates: two, because, though from time to time ephemeral minority 
parties do arise and exert their influence on a particular election, 
the American scene is nevertheless in general dominated by the 
two historic political parties, the Democrats and the Republicans; 
and this year, at the moment at least, the struggle is a straight issue 
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between these two. Indeed, one might be justified in saying that at 
the moment public interest centres not so much on the future 
struggle between the two parties as on the present struggle between 
the two main contenders within the Republican Party, General 
Eisenhower and Senator Taft. 

The first stage, that of selecting the presidential candidates, is 
just about to reach its culmination. On 7 July the Republican 
National Convention will open in Chicago, the Democratic 
National Convention following a fortnight later; and in the hands 
of the delegates here assembled will lie the momentous choice of 
who shall be each party’s standard bearer. Of American Republi- 
cans, some would prefer to have the chance of voting for Senator 
Taft as President; more—if public opinion polls are to be believed 
—would prefer the chance of voting for General Eisenhower, but 
the decision for whom they will be able to cast their vote does not 
lie in their hands. If they prefer to vote Republican rather than 
Democratic they will only have the opportunity of marking an X 
against the name of the man already selected for them by the 
Republican National Convention delegates now en route for 
Chicago. 

It is the National Convention delegates who have the power to 
make this momentous decision, and consequently who these dele- 
gates are—whether they openly lean towards one contender or the 
other—is a matter of very great importance. The first part of this 
first stage of the year-long presidential election procedure is the 
bitter struggle which has been going on for some three months in 
one state after the other for the selection of National Convention 
state delegations. 

Up to the early part of this century the party machine, or 
‘political bosses’, held in their hands the power to choose the dele- 
gates, and hence the power to foist on the people whatever presi- 
dential candidate they wanted, though professional politicians are 
much too astute not to keep an ear close to the ground and to assess 
‘grass root’ opinion. Nevertheless, popular discontent forced a new 
system into being—presidential primary elections, where, instead 
of ‘political bosses’ choosing the state delegations, Republicans and 
Democrats could go to the polls and elect the delegates of their own 
choice, and even mark down the name of the man they wanted 
chosen as presidential candidate. The first primary was held in 
Wisconsin in 1908, since which time a varying number of states 
has used this system at each election. Primary laws vary from state 
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to state, but the principle on which they are all based is the same— 
that the sovereign will of the people could thereby circumvent the 
‘political bosses’, a hope not always fulfilled. 

These ‘presidential primary elections’ are today held in sixteen 
states; the remaining states still select their delegates at their 
own political party conventions or by allowing the choice of dele- 
gates to lie in the hands of the party’s state organizing committee. 
A state convention is rather like a party caucus in an English con- 
stituency, where active party workers select the delegates. Although 
a minority of states hold presidential primaries, the list contains 
most of the large and populous ones, and roughly about half the 
delegates to both Democratic and Republican National Conven- 
tions reach Chicago via state primaries and half via state conven- 
tions. 

The political parties themselves decide how many delegates 
shall attend from each state. Roughly, both Democrats and 
Republicans allow each state a number of voting delegates equal to 
twice the state’s representation in Congress, plus a bonus in the 
shape of extra delegates to those states which ‘went Democratic’ or 
‘went Republican’ in the preceding presidential election. As each 
state’s representation in Congress depends upon its population, 
delegations from larger states, and hence their voting power in 
choosing the party’s presidential candidate, considerably over- 
shadow the voting power of relatively smaller states. 

An intense struggle goes on among the different factions of each 
party—for instance, the Eisenhower, the Taft, the Warren, or the 
Stassen factions within the Republican party—to ensure that the 
delegates sent to the National Convention are adherents of their 
faction and will vote for their man. Much has recently been heard 
about the number of delegates that Senator Taft or General 
Eisenhower can respectively hope to claim. But though it is true 
that some delegates go to the Convention specifically committed to 
support a certain candidate as long as he has a chance of winning, 
and some go specifically uncommitted, most of them go with only 
an announced allegiance. Delegates, for the most part, act as the 
mouthpiece of party organizers, the professional politicians. Pat- 
ronage, that is to say, the right to receive, or to offer to others, 
benefits or offices, might be described as the life blood of the pro- 
fessional politician; and to him the possibility of patronage may 
depend on keeping an ear to the ground and judging accurately the 
moment to climb on the winning bandwagon, a feat more easily 
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performed if his delegates merely owe allegiance and are not 
definitely committed. The essence of Convention tactics could 
hardly be stated more succinctly than in the words of Governor 
]. Bracken Lee of Utah, who in April told Republican delegates at 
their Idaho Republican State Convention: ‘Don’t get so wrapped 
up in your own candidate that if you see he is losing you can’t get 
on the bandwagon of the winner.’ 

From March to June, in state primaries where Democrats or 
Republicans choose their state delegates, or in state conventions 
where active party workers elect the delegates, the struggle goes on 
between the different factions of each party for delegates favour- 
able to each faction’s contender for the nomination. But this pre- 
liminary canter of lining up delegates is by no means conclusive 
evidence of the eventual winner. Lined-up delegates have a habit 
of slipping away from their professed allegiance if they see another 
bandwagon moving faster to the winning post, and scrambling to 
get on it in time. 

This preliminary skirmish of electing National Convention 
delegates is now over; and July brings the real struggle—the voting 
in each of the two parties’ National Conventions. The delegations 
gather in the Convention hall, grouped state by state, the largest 
states with a delegation numbering just under a hundred, going 
down the scale to the smallest states with but a handful of dele- 
gates. After preliminary business, and the often hard-fought matter 
of settling the party’s ‘platform’, the Convention settles down to 
selecting. a presidential candidate. An alphabetical roll call of 
states takes place, and as each state’s name is called a delegate rises 
and announces the name of the candidate it wishes to put forward. 
Alabama, for instance, the first state called upon, would announce 
the candidate of its choice, but should that man be a resident of 
another state, Alabama would ‘yield’ its place to the candidate’s 
state, who would then nominate the desired man. The roll call then 
returns alphabetically to the next state, Arizona, which either 
‘yields’, or seconds the nomination, or places a new name before the 
Convention; and this procedure goes on until the forty-eight 
states have been called. 

When the roll call of nomination is complete, there comes the 
alphabetical roll call of voting, a delegate from each state again 
rising and announcing the state’s vote. Should there be adivision 
of opinion among the delegates of a particular state, a minority 
spokesman is free to rise and cast a minority vote. On the first 
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ballot, votes are frequently cast for ‘favourite sons’ in what 
amounts to an honorary vote, for after this gesture they are usually 
switched to one or other of the main contenders. A ‘favourite son’ 
is a man held in high esteem in his own state, but not regarded as a 
national figure. In a sense Governor Warren of California and Mr 
Stassen of Minnesota are ‘favourite sons’ of their respective states, 
but they are more too, since both are national figures who have 
campaigned beyond the borders of their own state. After the first 
round of balloting, the Convention settles down to behind-the- 
scenes activity and the real business of picking a majority candidate, 
achieved by judicious vote-switching. When finally one candidate 
has secured the support of the majority of delegates, a formal vote 
is taken which unanimously elects him as the presidential candi- 
date for the party. Should there be a deadlock between the two 
main factions—which a few commentators are predicting may 
happen this year in the Republican Convention—a ‘Dark Horse’, 
or compromise candidate acceptable to both factions, will have to 
be the final choice. 

The National Convention then elects the vice-presidential can- 
didate, but this election is usually less hotly contested. He is nor- 
mally selected from another geographical area; that is, should the 
presidential nominee be from the east, the vice-presidential candi- 
date will probably be chosen from the west. Very possibly he will 
be selected to placate a minority faction, and is usually a man 
approved by the already nominated presidential candidate. 

Since the 1948 election, when Mr Truman rode to victory 
despite predictions of defeat by every commentator and every 
public opinion poll in the country, forecasting the results of a U.S. 
election has become an unpopular pastime, and it is hardly neces- 
sary to stress that predictions have an uncomfortable habit of not 
always conforming to the eventual reality. However, for what it is 
worth, an assessment of informed published American opinion 
seems to run on these lines. In the Republican party, it is presumed 
that the two main contenders, General Eisenhower and Senator 
Taft, will arrive at the Convention without either having pledged 
to him the 604 delegates necessary for outright election. Both 
Republicans and Democrats have adopted the majority rule (over 
half the total number of delegate votes is necessary for nomination 
under the majority rule), and as the Republicans will have present 
1,206 voting delegates and the Democrats 1,230, a minimum of 604 
votes is needed for the Republican nomination and 616 for the 
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Democratic. After the preliminary rounds of balloting, votes for 
‘favourite sons’ may be released and switched to one of the main 
contenders. General Eisenhower will apparently then have a 
reserve fund of votes on which to call. Both Governor Warren and 
Mr Stassen have declared that once it is clear that their own 
chances are nil they will swing their votes to General Eisenhower. 
It would almost seem, from recent press reports, that Senator Taft 
is relying for his additional votes on the hope of a Taft-dominated 
Credentials Committee disallowing the credentials of the ‘Eisen- 
hower’ delegations and accepting those of the ‘Taft’ delegations 
from the Southern ‘disputed’ states. In these states, which to- 
gether carry a total of over a hundred delegates, the rivalry 
between the Taft and Eisenhower factions was so bitter that 
finally each faction held its own convention and rival slates of 
delegates are being sent to the National Convention. 

Predictions regarding the outcome of the Democratic Conven- 
tion have been summed up by Walter Lippman. He forecast in 
March that if the Democrats found themselves fighting against 
Senator Taft, amy Democrat, providing he could unite the 


_ Democratic party, should have an excellent chance of winning the 


presidential election. This prediction would seem to be based on 
the fact that both the voting in primary elections and the results of 
public opinion polls show that the country as a whole is content 
with the present ‘international’ foreign policy, and despite the bait 
of reduced taxation the majority apparently do not wish to retire 
into isolationism; and as all Democratic contenders for the nomina- 
tion are ‘internationalists’, any one of them, providing he could 
unite the northern and southern factions of the Democratic party, 
might be able to carry the popular vote against the near-isolationist 
Senator ‘Taft. The most likely candidate to do this would seem to 
be Adlai Stevenson, Governor of Illinois, who at the moment 
declares that he is not a candidate for the Democratic nomination; 
but it is widely assumed he would consent to be ‘drafted’ if such 
proved to be the wish of the Democratic Convention, which takes 
place a fortnight after the Republican Convention. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 


July, then, sees the end of the first stage of this year-long pro- 
cedure. The two standard bearers, the Republican and the Demo- 
cratic presidential candidates, will have been finally and irrevoc- 
ably chosen by their respective parties, and the second stage can 
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be entered upon. This second stage, which culminates at the end of 
the year, is a two-tiered affair, involving two separate and distinct 
elections, one following the other. The first election, which takes 
place on the first Tuesday after the first Monday in November— 
this year, on 4 November—is ‘Presidential Election Day’, but the 
President is not actually elected on that day. ‘Presidential Election 
Day’ merely points with certainty, by customary usage having the 
force of law, to the man who is going to be elected President. 

To explain this rather complicated two-tiered election, it may be 
as well to glance back to 1789 when the American Constitution 
came into being. The procedure for electing a President (as oppos- 
ed to the selection of candidates) is laid down in the Constitution. 
The President, by edict of the Founding Fathers, was to be elected 
on the basis of state votes, those votes to be cast by electors chosen 
from each state as the state saw fit. It was presumed that these 
electors would be the wisest and most experienced men of their 
respective states who, by the light of their wisdom, would ballot for 
a suitable President. 

In the first three American presidential elections the spirit as 
well as the letter of the Constitution was quite adequate to the 
situation, George Washington being twice elected unanimously, 
with John Adams following for one term as the second President. 
But with the turn of the century, political parties made their first 
appearance. A controversy had arisen over the financial policies of 
Secretary of the Treasury Alexander Hamilton, and those who 
favoured Hamilton’s plans became the Administration’s party, 
under the name of Federalists. Those who opposed them, led by 
Thomas Jefferson (who became the third President of the United 
States), took the name of Republicans, which was later changed to 
Democratic-Republicans, and finally to Democrats, under which 
name the party is still known today. The present Republican party 
was formed in 1856, with Abraham Lincoln as its first elected 
President. These two main political parties increased in stature 
decade by decade, and gradually a new strand became woven into 
the fabric of the presidential election. Each political party chose its 
presidential candidate, and in each state the political parties put up 
opposing slates of electors pledged, if successful, to vote for their 
party’s presidential candidate in the Electoral College vote for 
President. The Constitution determines the number of electors to 
which each state is entitled, and the percentage of electoral votes 
necessary for the election of a President; this new strand, the pro- 
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cedure gradually adopted by political parties for choosing candi- 
dates and organizing slates of state electors, is governed by custom; 
and thus has been brought about the present juxtaposition of cus- 
tom and law which governs the American presidential election 
procedure. 

The Constitution allows each state a number of electors equal to 
the state’s representation in Congress, that is to say, its two 
Senators plus its representation in the House of Representatives. 
As the latter depends on the population of the state, each state’s 
voting power in electing a President depends upon how large and 
populous it is. Since 1910 the House of Representatives has con- 
sisted of 435 Members which, together with the 96 Senators, 
makes a total of 531 electors forming the Electoral College. 

By constitutional law, a majority of electoral votes, that is, more 
than half the total number of votes, must be accorded to one can- 
didate before he receives the presidency. In other words, since the 
re-apportionment of electoral representation in 1910, at least 266 
of the 531 votes is necessary. Should a third (or breakaway) party 
arise, of sufficient national strength to bring about a situation 
where the three contenders for the presidency split the vote among 
themselves and no one of them receives a majority in the Electoral 
College balloting, the choice of President from among the three 
rests with the House of Representatives while the choice of Vice- 
President rests with the Senate. 

This majority vote rule raised an interesting point in the 1948 
election, and a few months ago it seemed that an even more 
interesting situation might arise this year. In the 1948 election a 
breakaway group of Southern Democrats known as ‘Dixiecrats’ 
came into being. ‘The cause of the split was their objection to the 
re-nomination of President Truman, his ‘civil rights’ programme 
having incited them to the point of rebellion. They set up their 
own presidential candidate, Governor Thurmond of South 
Carolina, who obtained the 38 electoral votes of Alabama, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and South Carolina. However, the loss of 
38 electoral votes, grievous though it was, did not bring the total 
ballots for Mr Truman below the 266 necessary for election, and 
despite a three-cornered contest he won the presidency. This year 
an even greater breakaway of Southern Democrats was threatened 
if President Truman had decided to run again on the Democratic 
ticket, with Senator Russell of Georgia as the potential ‘break- 
away presidential candidate. Had this come about, and were 
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Senator Taft to receive the Republican nomination, conceivably 
no one of the three would be able to command a majority of elec- 
toral votes, and the final selection would then be in the hands 
of the House of Representatives, with the choice of Vice- 
President being decided by the Senate. President Truman’s 
decision not to seek re-election was presumably based to some 
extent on this very real threat of a major division within the 
Democratic forces. 

The Constitution, though specific regarding the number of 
electors and therefore of electoral votes each state could command, 
gave no directive as to how each state should choose its electors, 
Gradually the rise of political parties supplied a pattern, now 
hallowed by custom, on the twin points of how a state should 
choose its electors, and how those electors, once chosen, should 
vote. The major parties put forward in each state opposing slates of 
electors, pledged to vote for their party’s candidate in the Elec- 
toral College vote, should the slate be successful in the popular 
state vote. Each state’s electoral votes are cast as a bloc (unlike the 
voting for candidates at the National Conventions, where state 
delegates may cast minority votes), and it is an established custom 
that this bloc of state electoral votes should go to the party winning 
a plurality of the state’s popular votes; that is, to the party 
winning the highest number of popular votes regardless of whether 
they number half the total votes cast or not. To give an example: 
in the 1948 presidential election, in New York State, Mr Truman 
(Democrat) received 2,780,204 popular votes; Mr Dewey (Repub- 
lican) 2,841,163; Mr Wallace (Progressive )509,559; others, 
143,601. The Republicans, having the greatest number of votes, 
were able to claim all New York State’s electoral votes, which were 
accordingly cast for the Republican candidate, Mr Dewey, in the 
Electoral College vote. 

On 4 November this year, across the length and breadth of 
America, the citizen in each state will go to the poll, playing his 
part in one out of forty-eight simultaneous elections. He will be 
faced with two lists of electors, Democratic and Republican, or 
possibly more should other candidates choose to stand. If he 
prefers a Republican President, he will vote for the Republican 
slate of electors; if he prefers the Democratic candidate, he will 
make his mark against the Democratic slate of electors, or he may 
wish to give his support to some minority group. The mechanics 
of voting vary from state to state, but the final result is the ‘same: 
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the citizen makes known the man he wishes to see as President. 
In this nation-wide election, each party’s presidential and vice- 
presidential candidate is bracketed on one ‘ticket’, and a vote for 
the President automatically registers a vote for his vice-presidential 
partner. 

On Presidential Election Day, then, the popular will is expressed, 
state by state, favouring either the Democratic or the Republican 
candidate, or a third group should one exist. The state electors 
having thus received their instructions on how to vote—instruc- 
tions which carry the sanction of custom, not of law—the Electoral 
College proceeds to cast the ballots which actually elect the 
President. It should be noted that while the electorate casts one 
vote to cover both presidential and vice-presidential candidates, in 
the voting in the Electoral College two separate ballots must be 
marked by the electors, one for the President and one for the Vice- 
President. These dual votes are formally recorded on the first 
Monday after the second Wednesday in December (this year, on 
15 December) in each state Capitol by the state electors who, as 
already stressed, are no longer free agents in the matter of voting 
as they were in the days of George Washington. Now, by custom, 
though not by constitutional law, they act as recording machines 
for the will of the people as expressed on 4 November. These 
electoral ballots are then transmitted to Washington and formally 
counted by Congress when it assembles early in January, and the 
new President—whose name has, in fact, been known for two 
months—is duly proclaimed elected. 

G. L. 


Rumania in 1952 


A Political Analysis of the Economic Crisis 


THE purge and reshuffle within the Communist Party and Govern- 
ment in Rumania which took place on 27 May and 2 June of this 
year can yield some useful information when seen against the 
background of the events which have led up to them. 

Moscow’s general policy towards the Eastern European coun- 
tries is made up of phases, which in turn are related to her world 
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strategy or to the ‘dialectic’ transformation to which she wishes to 


subject these countries. The exigencies of world strategy take | 
precedence over local communization. Again, the different phases | 


are not applied uniformly, or even simultaneously, in all six sub- 
jugated countries: the time lag can be reckoned in years, and it 
frequently happens that changing local conditions deprive the 
reforms of their initial meaning. Within Rumania, the resolute 
opposition of the Rumanian people as a whole must first be taken 
into account, together with the different aspects and problems of 
the various social classes. Because of the congenital weakness of the 
Rumanian Communist Party and Government, the regime there 
lends itself more easily than do those of the other Eastern European 
countries to comparison with a government of occupation, with 
the partial responsibilities which this entails and with the internal 
factions inherent in such parties. 

The three aspects of the latest political changes in Rumania— 
the consecration of Gheorghiu-Dej, the fall of Vasile Luca, and 
the ‘quarantine’ of Ana Pauker—may best be dealt with separately 
and in relation to the major problems involved rather than to the 
ephemeral and microscopic persons, ambitions, and struggles of 
the protagonists. 


GHEORGHIU-DEJ AND THE “MOBILIZATION OF THE MASSES’ 


On 2 June G. Gheorghiu-Dej, the former Vice-President, was 
elected President of the Council of Ministers (i.e. Premier) by the 
National Assembly of the Rumanian Popular Republic. Petre 
Groza, the former Premier, was elected President of the Presidium. ' 
Gheorghiu-Dej is thus the first Communist to become President 
of the Council of Ministers in Rumania. Since he also holds the 
post of First General Secretary of the Communist Party, he has a 
controlling influence over the whole Rumanian Communist 
regime. His position in the Eastern European hierarchy is similar 
to that of Rakosi in Hungary and Chervenkov in Bulgaria; Gott- 
wald and Bierut, on the other hand, as Presidents of the Presidium 
in Czechoslovakia and Poland respectively, hold not only the 
operative political post but also the supreme post of the State, not 


1 He is gravely ill, but in any case this would have been the end of his premier- 
ship. He has taken the place of another puppet, Prof. Parhon, the former Presi- 
dent of the Presidium, who somewhat suddenly remembered that he wanted to 
‘dedicate the rest of his life to scientific research’. Two other figureheads, the 
Social-Democrat fellow-travellers Lotar Radaceanu and Voitec, also disappeared 
in the vortex. 
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merely of the Government, in their countries. Such constitutional 
honours seem still to be denied to the Communist leaders of the 
three countries which fought against Soviet Russia in the war. 
Gheorghiu-Dej’s final rise to power is accentuated by the fall from 
grace of two other former Vice-Premiers and Secretaries of the 
Communist Party, Vasile Luca and Ana Pauker, with whom since 
1944 he had formed the trotka, or chief internal cell, in which in 
1944 Ana Pauker was the responsible member. 

Gheorghiu-Dej’s rise to power has not been sudden. This former 
railway worker, whose membership of the Communist Party dates 
back to the ’twenties and who has served long terms of imprison- 
ment, assumed an important position in the Secretariat of the 
Party and in the trotka from its reorganization in the autumn of 
1944. It was in his favour that he was a genuine worker, in a party 
in which workers were scarce, a Rumanian, in a party made up 
almost entirely of representatives of the minorities, and a Com- 
munist who had suffered for his beliefs, in a party whose leaders 
had been harboured in Moscow; against him was the fact that he 
had not been trained in Soviet Russia. However, in December 
1947 it was he who on behalf of the Communist Party went with 
Petre Groza to the Palace in order to force King Michael to leave 
the country, under the threat of civil war and bloodshed;’ on 
22 February 1948, although he held an economic post in the 
Government, he was entrusted with the main political report to 
the Congress of the Party; and on 29 November 1949 he appeared 
at the Budapest Cominform session as the rapporteur of the 
decisions to be taken by the Cominform against Tito. These three 
dates represent three negative tests of loyalty. The personal part 
he played against the King was the most unpopular move he 
could have made with the Rumanian people; at the 1948 Congress 
his presence covered the absence of the other Rumanian Com- 
munist, Lucretziu Patrascanu, who was already on the way to 
elimination; while at the Cominform Conference the part he 
played in the anti-Tito campaign was a guarantee against any 
contacts with the Yugoslavs. 

Although his official promotion did not become public until 
June 1952, his promotion within the Party was apparent by the 
end of 1950. The exact date of the change should be noted because 


' There is a good first-hand account of his behaviour on that occasion, and a 
psychological description of the man himself, in Air Vice-Marshal A. S. G. 
Lee’s book, Crown against Sickle: The Story of King Michael of Roumania (Lon- 
don, Hutchinson, 1950). 
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it helps towards discovering the reason for it. It is a step in the 
general trend of Russia’s policy which has brought Gheorghiu-Dej 
to his present position. The Byzantine struggles of the Rumanian 
Communist leaders, and even the difficulties of the administration, 
were in this case only parallel developments, or at the most by- 
products, of a major line long ago decided upon in Moscow. 

By the end of 1949 Moscow had decided to impose a new pro- 
gramme of rearmament upon the satellite States. They were to be 
forced to take a greater share in the renewed effort of Soviet 
Russia, whose main aim was to maintain the margin of superiority 
in fighting potential which she had achieved since 1945 and which 
would be endangered were the West to implement its own new 
armament programme. The satellite armament and heavy indus- 
tries were to be increased, standardized, and kept up to the mark. 
Rumania’s army, restricted by the Peace Treaty to 200,000 men, 
exceeded its limits by the addition of a further 100,000 men. The 
speed of this reform was astounding,* and it also brought with it 
immediate economic changes. The industries of the satellite coun- 
tries, as well as fulfilling their own military programmes, had 
to be integrated within the Eastern bloc’s programme of armament 
production.* Such an effort could not be produced without strain- 
ing to the utmost the already meagre and exhausted resources of 
the countries and imposing new sacrifices upon the population. 
The United Nations’ Economic Survey of Europe in 1951 reported 
a further lowering in the average standard of living of the indus- 
trial workers of those countries, ‘accentuated by the diversion of a 
greater share of the industrial effort towards the defence pro- 
gramme’. Inflation and a shortage of consumer goods followed, 
while a higher output was demanded and disciplinary measures 
were taken in the factories. 


1*An important decision concerning the Rumanian Communists has been 
taken in Moscow. Gheorghiu-Dej has become the “‘popular leader”. . . . At the 
moment, although Ana Pauker has not been purged, the Party recognizes him 
as the boss’. (G. I. in Nation Roumaine, 1 June 1951). 

2 ‘The reorganization and re-equipment by the Soviet Union of the armies of 
the satellite States are proceeding so swiftly and efficiently that by the autumn 
of 1952 most of these forces should be ready for offensive operations’. (Drew 
Middleton in New York Times, 4 June 1951). 

8 ‘In all the Cominform countries, output plans were revised upwards with 
an increased emphasis on heavy industry, and one of the reasons given for the 
revisions was the need to secure much larger armaments production and the 
maintenance of larger forces.’ (U.N. Economic Survey of Europe in 1951). 
According to reliable reports neither armour nor heavy or medium type guns 
are being manufactured in Rumania, and such weapons are supplied by the 
Soviet Union. But small arms, machine guns and mortars, light armoured cars, 
and 76 mm. guns are being intensively produced locally. 
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With such a military, economic, and social strain, political 
changes became inevitable. The representative of the Soviet Army 
assumed greater control of local administration. Rokossovski’s 
appointment in Poland in November 1949 was the first and the 
most striking example of this. A stronger leadership, also, more 
centralized and focused upon a ‘popular’ leader, was to replace 
the anonymous impersonal government by committees and bureaux. 
‘Little Stalins’ appeared in all these countries, and the nickname 
seems the more appropriate if one remembers that Stalin himself 
did not combine the post of Premier with that of General Secre- 
tary until the eve of the war. The intensive campaign of reminding 
the people of the dangers of ‘imperialist aggression’ could be car- 
ried out only if it was centred round the presence of the ‘beloved’ 
leader, prepared for any emergency. In Rumania, Gheorghiu- 
Dej’s appointment was the only possible choice. He was also able 
to profit from the personal antagonism between Ana Pauker and 
Bodnaras, the Minister for the Armed Forces since 1945, and un- 

_ doubtedly the man in whom the Soviet Military Command in 
' Rumania had most confidence. 

Gheorghiu-Dej’s duty is to bring about the ‘mobilization of the 
masses’ without which the economic effort and the readiness to 
fight cannot be achieved. As he put it in an article in Pravda in 
September 1951, “The exposure of the aggressive nature of 
American-British imperialism . . . is a vital task in the struggle for 
peace, in intensifying the mobilization of the masses so that they 
may always be ready to oppose the machinations of the imperial- 
ists... .’ As for the dangers inherent in the international situation, 
he pointed out the special threat to Rumania which lay in the 

| common frontier with Yugoslavia; and as for the strengthening 
of the Party, the communiqué of the Central Committee pub- 
lished on 27 May 1952 reiterated his personal pledge that he would 
accept hundreds of thousands of new members ‘recruited from 
the combative sons of the working classes’. 

The anti-foreign and possibly anti-Semitic purge of the Party, 
as well as the promotion of many young Rumanian Communists, 
show that this tactical mobilization coincides with the tendency 
of a new wing of the Party to enter upon a fresh phase of native 
membership and cadres. But the change in fact also coincides with 
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‘Mr Harry Schwartz, the New York Times expert on Russian and Eastern 
European affairs, is even inclined to think that it is Bodnaras who is now ‘Num- 
ber One’ in Rumania. (New York Times, 4 June 1952). 
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a state of total economic chaos caused by the demands of Soviet 
Russia. In spite of this, the new team has pledged itself to increase 
production and mobilization, to enforce discipline and output, just 
when Vasile Luca and Ana Pauker are accused of having failed to 
carry out the orders which they received from Moscow before and 
after the war scare of 1949-50. 


CORRUPTION: A NEW FEATURE 


When one examines the situation in Rumania and the new start 
which Moscow wishes to make, one can find in the accusations of 
the Central Committee against Vasile Luca and Ana Pauker 
sufficient evidence to confirm all that has been previously said in 
the West about the financial insolvency of the Rumanian Govern. 
ment and its bad record, particularly in agriculture. Nor is there 
anything new to be deduced from the method of picking out those 
who, for some reason or another, are opposed to the new line and 
giving them the choice between confession and being accused i 
contumaciam of having caused the economic disaster to which 
Russia has brought the country. But the accusation of corruption, 
mentioned in connection with the handling of the currency reform, 
is new in such trials. It is safe to assume that it was brought out 
into the open only because it could no longer be hidden: the 
scandal had reached too high proportions in Rumania.* 

It may be conjectured that the personal self-indulgence of the 
Rumanian Communists may be largely a result of the psychological 
background of ideological disillusionment and precariousness 
upon which the regime now appears to rest. Acting as a team of 
agents, not as reformers or revolutionaries, they were inevitably 
led to supplement the national exploitation with personal dis- 
honesty. It must be said, too, that they could probably not have 
fulfilled their task of collecting for their masters had they not 
resorted to the technique of ‘paying black market prices and en- 


1 ‘During the preparation and execution of the monetary reform these counter- 
revolutionary elements worked intensely with the purpose of preventing and 
undermining the application of the decision of the Central Committee of Septem- 
ber 1951. These hostile elements were the source of all the provocative and 
divertionist rumours launched with the purpose of helping the capitalist elements 
in the towns and villages to avoid the effects of the reform and to cause disorients- 
tion, distress, and panic among the working population. . .. At the same time, 10 
order to arouse discontent and to undermine the confidence of the workers in 
the Party and the Government, they did not carry out the task entrusted to them 
by the leadership of the Party of paying the salaries for the first half of January 
before the reform, and did not pay the salaries of a considerable part of the 
workers in the chief branches of industry.’ (Official statement of the Central 
Committee, published in the Communist daily Scanteia, 3 June 1952.) 
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couraging speculators’. This was probably the only method left to 
them of extorting from the people even a fraction of the huge 
quantities they were incessantly called upon to produce. 

Further, if Moscow were sincere in the desire to eliminate fraud 
and corruption, the move against the Rumanian Communists 
would have to be followed by an even more severe inquiry into the 
behaviour of their Russian supervisors. The Ministry of Finance, 
the Bank of the RPR, and the Bank for Credit and Investment 
which are now being inquired into are filled with Russian in- 
spectors, advisers, and controllers. It is not loose talk but simple 
logic to say that the minor Rumanian officials could not have 
organized such practices without superior accomplices. 


VASILE LUCA AND THE ECONOMIC COLLAPSE 


From 1947 to March 1952, when he was removed from the 
Ministry of Finance, Vasile Luca was responsible for the economic 
policy of Rumania. In reality, his economic dictatorship ended with 
the beginning of the last Five-Year Plan in January 1951, since 
when he has seemed to be constantly at loggerheads with the new 
President of the Planning Commission, Miron Constantinescu, 
and since when he is charged with having continuously attempted 
to ‘divorce the financial plan and the State Budget from the 
economic plan’. It is also stated that he opposed the second cur- 
rency reform of January 1952, although he continued for a while 
to be in charge of the finance department. 

Three main headings can be discerned in the thicket of accusa- 
tions against him. The first is that he undermined the socialist 
sector of agriculture and at the same time did not fulfil the pro- 
gramme of collection of agricultural products. The second is that 
he failed to provide the necessary funds for the programme of 
industrialization or to finance sufficiently the national economy. 
Thirdly, he opposed and sabotaged the currency reform. The first 
of these accusations will be discussed below, together with the 
whole agricultural problem. The two others both spring from the 
same dilemma, which was not merely Vasile Luca’s alone but is 
also the fundamental dilemma of any such administration: the 
problem, namely, of how to cover the three different budgets 
necessary in such States—the normal one, that for the industriali- 
zation and socialization of the country, and the budget for defence 
and rearmament—with a national income already halved by the 
direct drain on the national wealth effected by Soviet Russia. 
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In the period before the rearmament drive, the Russian impact 
upon Rumania’s economy made itself felt in three ways: through 
the reparations account, the Soviet-Rumanian trade agreement, 
and the SOVROMS, or joint Soviet-Rumanian companies. The 
first has now ceased but has been replaced by the military 
and stock-piling obligations. The foreign trade of Rumania is 
entirely monopolized by Russia through a combination of direct 
trade agreements and the co-ordination operated by the Council 
for Mutual Economic Assistance, the economic counterpart of the 
Cominform. It was revealing to see that at the Moscow Economic 
Conference Rumania was one of the countries authorized to offer 
to trade with the West, as a compensation for her present situation. 
Although exact figures are difficult to procure, the example of the 
oil trade in 1951 is probably valid for other commodities. Accord- 
ing to the trade agreement of 17 February 1951, Rumania had to 
hand over to the Soviet Union, for foreign trade and stock-piling 
together, 2,800,000 tons from a total production of over 4 million 
tons. The SOVROMS are the specific type of joint companies in 
which the Soviet Union is the only shareholder permitted to re- 
ceive dividends in a nationalized industry.' Such joint companies 
flourish in Rumania and to a lesser degree in Hungary. There are 
now thirteen such major SOVROMS in Rumania, covering the 
fields of insurance, banking, films, timber, metals, oil tractors, and 
sea, air, and river transport. They are allocated from 40 to 100 
per cent of the entire national production and turnover and enjoy 
huge tax reductions, as well as immunity from handing over their 
foreign currency assets and incomes. Finally, stock-piling and 
direct purchase by various Soviet agencies emptied the local 
market, thus depriving the national market and finances of assets. 
By the end of 1951, it had become clear that the State was facing 
bankruptcy and that the inflated money which the harassed 
workers and the collectivized peasants had received as wages 
could buy nothing in the empty shops and co-operatives. The fall 
in the production of consumer goods and the requisitioning of 
food brought the people to a state of revolt which, if only formally, 
had to be taken into consideration. 

The second currency reform, undertaken in January 1952, did 
not solve the problem. Broadly speaking, it reduced purchasing 
power by more than two-thirds; but the real value of the lei is 


1 For an account of the creation of these companies see ‘Rumanian Oil’, in 
The World Today, January 1949. 
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still considerably lower than this suggests. While wages and prices. 
were reduced to a twentieth of their former value, sums in cash 
were exchanged at 100, 200, and 400 to 1. The shortage of goods 
in the ‘rationed price’ sector forces the people to buy, whenever 
possible, in the ‘free sector’ where prices are at least three times 
higher. The 20 to 1 reduction claimed for prices is thus fictitious. 
Moreover the State’s action in paying wages for the last fortnight 
in January in the old lei, and thus making a net profit for itself, 
brought even the industrial workers to the point of open mutiny. 

It was with such resources that the Minister of Finance had to 
‘finance the national economy’. On paper, 50 per cent of the ex- 
penditure estimated in the 1951 Budget was devoted to that. 
But in reality the highly-priced arms which could, for the most 
part, only be bought from Soviet Russia, and the costly financing 
of the stock-piling, greatly exceeded the symbolic 16 per cent de- 
signed in the Budget to cover defence expenditure. The provisions 
of the Budget were not fulfilled, and the whole economic plan, 
still in its first year, suffered a grievous setback in both the indus- 
trial and the agricultural fields. References to the failure of invest- 
ments in the electrification works and in the production of tractors 
and agricultural machinery occur frequently in the debates of the 
Central Committee during May 1952. 

This, then, is the general background to the fall of Vasile Luca. 
The only comment which can be made is that it was he who forced 
upon Rumania the foreign trade agreements and the main con- 
veutions for the SOVROMS. The fact that he was for so long the 
trusted agent of the Soviet Foreign Trade Organizations, and that 
he has now been replaced, would seem to suggest that for the 
moment the Trade Organizations have less power to decide such 
a matter than have the Soviet military authorities. 


ANA PAUKER AND THE AGRICULTURAL CONFUSION 

While Vasile Luca is probably in prison, Ana Pauker has re- 
tained her post as Foreign Secretary as well as a minor job in the 
Orgburo. But Luca, too, went through a period of official survival— 
and so did Gomulka, Kostov, and Slanski. In her case the sentence 
in her indictment which runs: ‘The Central Committee has 
decided to continue to help her to realize the origins of her lapses 
and mistakes and to admit them in full’, is clear enough. It means 
that her future hangs upon her willingness to take the blame for 
any of the crimes of the whole Government which may be allocated 
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to her. It may well be that if she shows herself willing to assist the 
present Gheorghiu-Dej phase she will end her career as a powerless 
figurehead. But this seems unlikely. 

The fact that since March she took a common line of opposition 
with Vasile Luca, who has been made responsible for the failure 
in the economic and financial fields, has resulted in her having 
been accused of the growing deterioration in the agricultural 
sector. The only explanation of such an odd accusation against a 
Foreign Secretary? is that she, as the outstanding personality in 
the team, probably had a decisive voice in the general ideological 
problems of agriculture as well. It is even possible that she was 
the promoter of forcible collectivization as the only method of 
socializing the country. The accusation against her on this score 
appears under the heading of left-wing deviationism and as ‘per- 
mitting the violation of the principle of the free consent of the 
working peasants’. At a time when agricultural collection is a 
main target of the Soviet economists in Rumania, they hope to 
appease the peasants by suggesting that the Minister responsible 
for the low prices of agricultural products, who organized deporta- 
tions from the countryside and the collectivization and expropria- 
tion of their land, is a foreigner who could not know the realities of 
the peasants’ situation. On the other hand, the dissatisfaction of 
the Russians themselves with the figures of agricultural produc- 
tion must be answered. “Their hostile action’, runs the accusa- 
tion against Ana Pauker and Luca, ‘also found expression in the 
failure to fulfil the plan for the collection of agricultural products’. 
They are also criticized for having paid too high prices for produce. 
Yet even so, according to favourable estimates, the prices paid by 
the forcible collectors to the Rumanian peasants are only about 
one-fifth of world prices. 

The changes in the policy of the Rumanian Communist Govern- 
ment towards agrarian problems are most revealing. Up to 1949 
the situation was confused. In March 1949 a decision of the Central 


1*The Plenum has found that Comrade Ana Pauker supported the right-wing 
deviation of Vasile Luca, she herself deviating from the Party line in the prob- 
lems of agriculture and collections, for which she was responsible to the Central 
Committee and to the Government. This was expressed particularly by delay 
in the organization of the associations for the joint tilling of land (TOZ type), by 
neglect in the setting up of new collective farms, by toleration of the kulaks in 
collective farms and associations, as well as by lack of concern for the problems 
of the tractor and machine stations and of the State Farms into which a great 
number of hostile elements have wormed their way. Comrade Ana Pauker com- 
mitted left-wing deviations from the Party line by permitting the violation of 
the free consent of the working peasants.’ (Scanteta, 3 June 1952.) 
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Committee and Government indicated a new general line, based 
upon the new principles laid down by the Cominform after the 
breach with Tito and stressing the paramount importance of the 
expropriation of the land as the only sound basis for collectiviza- 
tion. The years 1949-50 saw intensified attempts to deprive the 
peasants of their land. The reaction of the peasants in various 
districts, particularly in the Banat and Moldavia, was, to the Com- 
munists, unexpectedly violent; it was at this moment that capital 
punishment was re-introduced in Rumania. But then the new 
demands for greater production and stocks of cereals needed by 
the Army were presented. Forcible collection became more im- 
portant than the ideological basis of production. 

In September 1951 another decision marked the provisional 
renunciation of the principle of the expropriation of the land. This 
decision resurrected the old Russian form of agricultural associa- 
tions, the TOZ, in which private ownership of the land is com- 
patible with collective working. This step can only be called a 
compromise; and the history of the TOZ shows that they are 
doomed to disappear once collectivization is achieved. It is re- 
markable that both Vasile Luca and Ana Pauker should be 


| accused of left-wing deviationism in having failed to encourage 


this kind of agricultural association, while on the other hand they 
are charged with paying too high prices to the producers, which 
might be regarded as an indication of right-wing deviationism. 
Collectivization continues, but only on a scale comparable with 
that of the kolkhoz-initiation period in the U.S.S.R. before 1929-30. 

On 18 March 1952 another decree clarified the issue even 
further by stating that ‘owners and cultivators of agricultural land 
will be obliged to hand over agricultural products to the State at 
established prices’. All individuals and collective farms are in- 
cluded with the exception of those under half an acre. Compulsory 
quotas are fixed per hectare; the quota of kulaks can be increased 
by 20 per cent, while those of collective farms in their first year 
may be reduced by 25 per cent. The key-note of the decree is to 
be found in the sentence: ‘delivery of the product in the time 
limit and within the established quota is a citizen’s patriotic duty’. 
This phrase is an attempt at a national appeal; it also provides the 
Government with the right to penalize non-delivery under the 
heading of sabotage and treason. 

However, the phrase ‘patriotic duty’, when applied to the Ru- 
manian peasants, brings into the general political calculation the 
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unknown quantity of the reaction of this large and powerful class, | 
which still represents almost three-quarters of the whole population. | 


Is there a peasant resistance in Rumania? If the expression is taken | 
to mean organized fighting by armed groups, this is not the case, F 
As in 1949-50, were a new forcible drive for collectivization to be 5 
decreed the reaction of the peasants would be violent. But their 
resistance is essentially of another kind: passive, shrewd, and F 
patient. Faced with the economic problem of the enforced collec. F 
tion of produce, they practise a spontaneous sabotage which no § 


controls can prevent. As for the social problem raised by the pro- 
posed attempt to split the peasantry into three sub-groups, accord- 
ing to Communist definition—the chiaburs (kulaks), the medium, 
and the poor peasants—it is now clear that it will not lead any- 
where. The most frequent reproach levelled against Luca and 


Pauker is that they failed to distinguish between such sub-classes, J 


This may be because of the lack of any proper definition; but it 
is also due to the peasant reluctance to play off one man against the 
other and so to split the unity of the village. Finally, as far as the 
major political problem is concerned, nobody can doubt that the 
Rumanian peasantry stubbornly opposes a regime which threatens 
them both as a class and as forming the bulk of the nation. No 
bridge is possible between them and the Russian-sponsored dictz- 
torship of the proletariat. If the whole new political and economic 
line adopted in Rumania is centred round the idea of ‘national 
defence’, the reaction of the peasants to such a defence remains the 
most dangerous point for the Communists. 


THE TOTALITARIAN HYDRA 


The conclusion which can be drawn is that there is one real 
and decisive factor in Rumania today and that is Soviet might. 
This is sufficient to prevent any reaction against the regime, given 
the existing international situation. But it is not, and cannot be, 
sufficient to ensure the full functioning of the country and of its 
economy. A country cannot be coerced into full functioning. Yet 
despite so many setbacks and collapses further sacrifices are de- 
manded from the population. The regime must be strengthened 


whatever the means. Such means are the huge labour camps § 


(believed to house some 150,000 persons) which now cover 
Rumania, the exhaustion of the producers, machines and mea, 
workers and peasants alike, the imprisonments and mass-deports- 
tions, which are now taking place on an unprecedented scale, 
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and many other methods of coercion for economic ends.! 
As for the Rumanian Communists, they have probably realized 
by now only too well the sorry role which they have been, and still 
are, asked to play. Yet they will continue their individual struggle 
for power as long as the game lasts. Regardless of the reality of 
the situation, such internecine struggles are germane to totalitarian 
parties. Anyone who has studied the history of the conspiracies 
and purges which raged even at the end of the war, not only in the 
Gestapo or the Reichswehr but inside even such distant outposts 
of the Nazi system as the Croat Ustachis or the Hungarian 
Arrow Cross, knows that the individuals and groups employed by a 
totalitarian machine, from its centre to its farthest periphery, are 
devoured by it as long as it continues to work. G. I. 


The Saar as an International Problem 


THE international problem of the Saar was created by the Treaty 
of Versailles. The basin of the River Saar is rich in medium quality 
coal. It had been intensively developed after 1880 in the closest 
connection with the ore of Lorraine; Saar coal was sent to Lorraine 
to smelt the ore there, while iron from Lorraine formed the basis of 
the Réchling iron-mills at Vélklingen or of those of the Stumms at 
Dillingen and Neunkirchen. As the population of the Saar in- 
creased, it depended more and more upon food from Lorraine. 
Communications between the Saar and the rest of Germany 
remained poor; on this account, and because of its inferior quality, 
Saar coal could not compete with that of the Ruhr, and the Saarland 
miners remained backward, out of touch with the big labour move- 
ments in the Rhineland. Since the foundation of the German 
Empire in 1871 the French had been haunted by German pre- 
ponderance in population and in coal; in 1918 it seemed logical to 
them that Alsace and Lorraine should bring them the Saar border- 
land too. The Saarlanders, however, were indisputably German; 
the Peace Treaty compromised, therefore, placing the Saar Terri- 
tory under the rule of a Commission of the League of Nations from 
January 1920 for fifteen years, after which a plebiscite was to be held. 

If the Saar problem of today was born in 1919, its character 

On 18 June 1952 Mr Nutting, Foreign Under-Secretary, stated in Parlia- 
ment that the British Government is collecting information on the deportations 

w taking place in Rumania for forwarding to the United Nations as possibly 


constituting violations of the peace treaty. 
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between then and 1945 was shaped by three factors. From 1920 to 
1935 the Saar mines belonged to the French, to whom the Germans 
surrendered them as reparations; the Saar miners thus matured 
politically as the employees of a hated foreign State. In 1935, two 
years after Hitler had become German Chancellor, the Saar 
plebiscite was held in an atmosphere of hysterical exhilaration and 
fear which the Nazis were triumphantly able to induce. No one 
doubted that a substantial majority of the Saarlanders would vote 
for Germany, and in fact 90°35 per cent of the votes were in 
favour of reunion with Germany, while 8-83 per cent were for 
the status quo and o-4 for union with France. It should be recalled 
that Nazi propaganda successfully identified the idea of Germany 
with that of National Socialism in the Saar. Between 1935 and 
1945 the Saarlanders experienced four-and-a-half years of econo- 
mic misfit in a Germany still at peace, then a war which subjected 
them to two evacuations and finally to terrible bombardment. By 
1945 the era of the League of Nations Commission had become a 
happy memory. 

After the second World War the densely populated, highly 
industrialized region of the Saar was in desperate difficulty. It 
formed a part of the French-occupied zone of Germany. After an 
unconvincing movement for its annexation to France had faded 
away, the French brought forward a plan for the economic union of 
the Saar with France; this, while involving its political detachment 
from Germany, was to be combined with political autonomy. For 
the Saar the proposal meant food from Lorraine again, no dis- 
mantling, and no refugees, as the French did not fail to emphasize. 
But it is false to suppose that the Saarlanders were simply black- 
mailed into acquiescence; many of them felt that, with Germany 
broken up, the autonomous solution was a good temporary one 
which might lead to some sort of internationalized status later on. In 
the spring of 1947 the French agreed to the economic unification of 
the three Western zones and to a rise in the permitted level of 
German production; in return they asked for a Franco-Saar cus- 
toms and currency union. The latter plan was fulfilled by the 
end of November after the French had extended the territory of 
the Saar, to the apparent satisfaction of its new inhabitants. The 
new territory, less populated and less highly industrialized than 
the rest of the Saar, increased the total Saarland area by some 30 
per cent, and the population by 20 per cent. 


? According to the 1950 census figures the population was then 959,649. 
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It is perhaps necessary to point out that the formation of the 
Saar Constitution was carried out by what were at that time 
normal methods in the rest of Germany. Former Nazis made 
themselves scarce while former Catholic and Socialist politicians 
came forward; in the special case of the Saar many of them were 
Gestapo victims or men who had been driven into France, at the 
time of the plebiscite, by the threat of Nazi persecution. When a 
Saar Landtag of fifty members was elected in October of 1947 only 
the two Communist members objected to the constitutional pro- 
ject for the autonomy of the Saar, while twenty-eight members of 
the Christian People’s Party, seventeen Social-Democrats, and 
three Democrats were in favour. It was made clear that the Saar 
Constitution which was accepted on 15 December 1947 was pro- 
visional, pending the final German Peace Treaty. A Saar Govern- 
ment was formed containing three representatives of the Christian 
People’s Party, two Socialists, and one non-party member; the 
Premier was Herr Johannes Hoffmann, former leader of the anti- 
Nazi Catholics in the plebiscite campaign. 

Between the end of 1947 and the summer of 1950 the situation 
of the Saar underwent radical changes both internationally and 
internally. The Federal Republic of Western Germany made a 
remarkable economic recovery after 1948. The movement towards 
European federation made progress, and in May 1950 this was ex- 
pressed in economic terms in the form of the Schuman Plan; in 
this the French saw a possibility of international control of German 
heavy industry and the Germans the chance of using the mechan- 
ism of the Schuman Plan to dominate the economic situation 
with a new type of European cartel. The Saar with its mines and 
foundries was closely concerned. Within a few months of the out- 
break of the war in Korea the situation was again transformed by 
the American decision that the danger from Russia necessitated 
the rearmament of Western Germany. This roughly synchronized 
with the first appearance—at Strasbourg in August 1950—of 
representatives of both the Federal Republic and the Saar as 
associate members of the Council of Europe.? 

Within the Saar during the same period the French had begun to 
make themselves unpopular on economic grounds. Under the 
customs and currency union the French took over the banks and 
insurance companies, introducing their own personnel. As the 
Occupying Power they had in any case sequestrated the big steel 


e “The European Defence Community’, in The World Today, June 1952. 
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concerns and taken over the coal-mines, the old bone of contention. 
These arrangements were regularized by a series of Franco-Saar 
Conventions which were signed on 3 March 1950 and which came 
into force on 1 January 1951. The fourth of the Conventions, 
dealing with the mines, has proved the most unfortunate; it lays 
down that for fifty years the Saar mines shall be exploited by the 
Régie des Mines de la Sarre, in which, as Monsieur Frédérix wrote 
in Le Monde in April 1952, ‘tout le haut personnel est frangais, et 
qui—peut-étre en raison de ses attaches avec les Charbonnages de 
France—constitue en Sarre une espéce d’Etat dans |’Etat’. While 
on the Conseil des Mines (Grubenrat) there sit nine Frenchmen 
and nine Saarlanders, the French Minister of Mines or his deputy 
presides and can always give a casting vote. Wages are decided in 
accordance with coal prices for all France—a provision which has 
caused indignation as it deprives the Saar miners of the right to 
collective bargaining. Since the Ruhr miners, along with other 
West German heavy industrial workers, have won the right to 
participate in management (Mitbestimmungsrecht), the Saar miners’ 
bitterness against the Régie des Mines has grown, and they have 
tended to look increasingly to Socialist leadership in Germany. 

There are two other major grievances against the French in con- 
nection with the mines. One is an old one, a running sore between 
1920 and 1935 and now again—the matter of the Warndt. This is a 
mine which lies beneath the Saar-Lorraine frontier, mainly under 
Saar territory, though it is best worked from pit-heads in Lorraine. 
The Saarlanders complain that their own coal is thus mined by the 
French; they are hypersensitive about it because, unlike other Saar 
mines, the Warndt is nowhere near exhaustion, and they dread the 
day when their children will have to go to France in order to mine 
Saar coal. Secondly, the Saarlanders complain that the French do 
not invest enough capital in the Saar mines and their possible bye- 
products: for lack of capital, for instance, a chemical factory 
founded by the Nazis to work up coal products has not been com- 
pleted and the coal is sent to a factory at Ludwigshafen instead.’ 
The question of capital investment has been intensified by a con- 
troversy over Marshall aid; whereas the Saarlanders insist that 
American funds were intended for capital investment in industries 
such as theirs, they complain that they have received from the 
French much less than they should have on the simple basis 


_ * In fact the major part of the coal mined in the Saar Territory is used within 
it. 
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of the size of their population in relation to the whole French Union 
area. Finally they complain that the French authorities conceal the 
financial situation. + 

In the steel industry the Saar Government itself, which has not 
been excluded here as it has from the mines, has invested capital in 
new steel-using concerns:* indeed full employment has made it 
possible to use unemployment insurance payments in this way. With 
the fresh boom in heavy industry since the war in Korea employ- 
ment for metal-workers has forged ahead of employment in the 
mines : today some 65,000 miners and 76,000 iron and steel workers 
are employed in the Saar. Indeed the prosperity of the Saar Terri- 
tory is spectacular, and for the working population this does a good 
deal to quench the indignation aroused by what appears to them as 
the greed or the incompetence of the French. 

To the small middle class in the Saar, especially to commercial 
people, to be cut off from resurgent Germany by a formal frontier 
matters very much more. At the beginning of July 1950, a group of 
middle-class people who, in order to become a recognized party, 
had attached themselves to the three existing Democrat deputies 
drew up a programme of eighteen points mainly insisting upon the 
rights of individuals; the programme was partly directed against 
the censorship and other powers which the French, as Occupying 
Power, had used. This new party, the Democratic Party of the Saar 
(DPS), passed over the three Democrat deputies and instead 
accepted the leadership of a clothes merchant named Richard 
Becker, whose firm had branches in Frankfurt and Munich; he had 
belonged to the Nazi Party from 1937 to its end. The DPS was in 
fact a nationalistic group which was liberal in the Continental 
sense and highly critical of public expenditure, so long as it worked 
in opposition. Some of its grievances were general complaints 
against the French with which Herr Hoffmann was in heartfelt 
agreement; there were other principles which it championed, such 
as higher wages* and Mitbesttmmungsrecht, which it seemed likely 
to forget as soon as their formulation was more than a way of 
annoying the Régie des Mines. 

One of the evil consequences left behind by the Hitler regime 


‘ For these complaints see inter alia the speech of the Socialist leader, Kirn, 
in the Landtag on 12 December 1951. The Saarlanders also complain that the 
French have only allowed them Marshall aid money on loan. In addition there 
the usual grumbles about occupation costs. 
lo turn out precision instruments, etc. 

: * DPS publications quite unjustifiably complain that Saarland wages are very 
ow. 
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throughout Germany is the suspicion that attaches to the type of 
reasonable patriotism behind which the Nazis sheltered until they 
were ready to unmask. In the Saar the plebiscite campaign of 
1934-5 left an even deeper impression: for while on the one hand 
autonomists can always be written off as separatists and French 
agents, on the other hand propaganda in favour of reincorporation 
with Germany is associated with the whole gamut of Nazi tech- 
nique, the lies, the anti-Semitism, the cruelty. To a man like Herr 
Hoffmann the first principle of government is to avoid the Weimar 
Government’s mistake of tolerating opposition which accepts the 
letter of the law but is basically disloyal to the State; he will never 
forget that the League of Nations guaranteed protection for those 
who voted for the continuance of its own regime in the Saar. In 
fact Nazi propaganda easily convinced the Saar voters that they 
would be victimized unless they voted for Germany, and men like 
Herr Hoffmann were forced into exile to escape the concentration 
camp from which Geneva was helpless to save them. 

Thus the Hoffmann regime regarded the DPS with suspicion 
from the start. Finally on 21 May 1951, after a DPS meeting with 
visitors from Germany had been forbidden, the party was sup- 
pressed as unconstitutional because it did not accept the political 
autonomy of the Saar; on the same grounds the Communists also 
should have been suppressed. The prohibition was badly staged. 
It was pronounced in connection with a telegram the DPS was 
alleged to have received from the West German neo-Nazi leaders 
Dorls and Remer but which turned out not to be genuine.’ It 
was also thought to have been urged by the French, who as Occupy- 
ing Power might have been considered within their rights. The 
High Commissioner in the Saar was Monsieur Gilbert Grandval, 
an intelligent and forceful French Jew with an admirable record in 
the French resistance movement. He was called a Gaulliste, but it 
was never quite clear whether this referred to the period of the war 
or the period which has followed. He was at any rate accused of 
trying to double-cross Monsieur Schuman’s plans for conciliation, 
and it was suggested by his enemies that he might have engineered 
the suppression of the DPS as an obstacle to agreement on the 
Pleven Plan which was under discussion in Paris during the first 
half of 1951. Within five years from October 1947, that is to say 
‘ : A case is being brought about this; each side accuses the other of deliberate 

elay. 


*On 18 April 1951 there was a satisfactory exchange of letters between 
Monsieur Schuman and Dr Adenauer about the Saar. 
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not later than October 1952, fresh election for the Saar Landtag 
will fall due; and the suppression of the DPS may thus be said to 
have inaugurated a new pre-election phase. There was an uproar in 
Germany, the Social Democrats together with the more extreme 
nationalists protesting against Herr Hoffmann’s regime as that of a 
police State; on 29 May Dr Adenauer complained in a note to the 
Allied High Commissioner. 

If they were banned in Saarbriicken it was natural that members 
of the DPS should form a Saarbund in Germany, especially as 
several of them had already been expelled from the Saar. Towards 


» the end of 1951 they founded a fortnightly newspaper called the 


Deutsche Saarzeitung which quickly developed a neo-Nazi char- 
acter; its first editor resigned on this account after the third issue. 
The paper attacked Herr Hoffman for terrorism in much the same 
way as the Nazis had attacked Dr Briining in Germany in 1930-2 
when he took measures against them. Whereas on 1 July 1951 Herr 
Kaiser speaking at Landau rejected a comparison between the 
position in the Saar and that in Eastern Germany, in 1952 it became 
habitual in Germany to speak of the Saar regime—which had 
certainly not changed—in the same terms as of that of the East 
German Government.! Encouraged perhaps by the courting of 
Germany to ensure her participation in the European Defence 
Community, the Deutsche Saarzeitung on 10 April 1952 launched an 
attack upon Monsieur Grandval as an African Jew and a Maqui- 
sard® and was therefore confiscated throughout the French Zone. 
The Rheinische Merkur, which is regarded as the paper closest to. 
the Federal Chancellor, expressed embarrassment at this time over 
the “Stiirmerhafte Niveau’* of the organ of the Deutsche Saarbund, 
but in Saarbriicken leading members of the DPS claimed to see 
nothing wrong with the Deutsche Saarzeitung and boasted over its 
clandestine circulation in the Saar. Thus the DPS had become what 
Herr Hoffmann had believed. 

A favourite argument of the DPS and of many Germans was to. 
claim that at the time of unconditional surrender the Allies had 
accepted Germany’s frontiers of 31 December 1937; consequently 
the autonomy of the Saar was from the outset inadmissible. The 


‘The Socialist Opposition spoke in these terms, for instance, in the Bun- 
destag debate on the Saar in Bonn on 23 April 1952. 

*In nationalist circles in contemporary Germany there is a tendency to 
write off anything to do with national resistance movements as Communist 
brigandage. 

* Literally, ‘the Stirmer-like level’—thus admitting the resemblance of the 
Deutsche Saarzeitung to Streicher’s violent Nazi weekly, Der Stitrmer. 
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three Western Powers had on 3 August answered Dr Adenauer’s 
note of 29 May 1951 by refuting this theory. But from all sides it 
had been agreed—and this was confirmed in the preamble to the 
Saar Constitution and in the Franco-Saar Conventions—that any 
system established in the Saar before the final German Treaty was 
provisional. On 27 January 1952 Monsieur Grandval’s position as 
High Commissioner was transformed into that of French Ambas- 
sador to the Saar, an appointment which suggested an unusual 
belief in the duration of the provisional. A fresh uproar in the 
Bundestag followed, the Saar question having become, to the 
German Social Democrats, a welcome stick with which to beat Dr 
Adenauer. At intervals it was recalled that it was the Saar population 
which was perhaps most concerned: the elections this year should 
give the Saarlanders their voice. 

Towards the end of March Dr Adenauer met Herr Hoffmann 
for the first time during the Paris meeting of the Council of Europe’s 
Committee of Ministers; it was hoped to arrive at an understanding 
over the Saar outside the general contractual agreements between 
the three Western Powers and Western Germany. The German 
demand that steps should be taken to guarantee that the Saarland 
elections should be ‘free’ brought nothing but equivocation. For 
to the Germans free elections meant the freedom to vote for parties 
standing for unconditional’ reincorporation in Germany, while to 
Herr Hoffmann and Monsieur Schuman it meant freedom to vote 
for parties which accepted the autonomous Constitution of the 
Saar. The conversations in Paris seem to have broken down over 
the composition of a commission to examine the Saar electoral 
conditions on the spot. The Germans wished for two German and 
two French representatives, but the Quai d’Orsay and Herr 
Hoffmann expected two Saarlanders to be included. 

It is not very easy to gauge Saarland opinion this summer. On 
the whole the Hoffmann regime has lost ground considerably. Some 
of the miners have staged a revolt against the traditional Saarland 
Socialist Party (SPS) which failed to save its popularity by leaving 
the Government in April 1951. Just before Easter a miner in his 
fifties, an anti-French political free-lance called Paul Kutsch, was 
elected President of the Saar T.U.C.* On 25 May a new German 
Socialist Party (DSP) was founded in the Saar; it is largely in- 


The Socialist Party of the Saar (SPS) uses this phrase by way of suggesting 
that its members are not uncompromising autonomists. 
* More exactly, Vorsitzender des Bundes der Einheitsgewerkschaften. 
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spired by the excessive German nationalism of the Socialists in 
Germany, and, while accepting the Saar Constitution,’ will 
obviously work against it. On 3 June another new party was in- 
augurated under the same name—C.D.U.—as that of the main 
Government party in Western Germany; it is likely to attract sup- 
port both from the Catholic clergy and from people who would 
like to belong to the DPS; it, too, accepts the Saar Constitution in 
order to overthrow it. A pro-German Workers’ and Peasants’ Party 
is also expected to enter the arena. 

In spite of these developments the history of the last few decades 
has encouraged political apathy. It is fairly characteristic that older 
people with DPS inclinations condemn the new bi-lingual Uni- 
versity, founded in 1948 at the instigation of the French, while the 
younger generation is ready enough to make use of it. A few both 
older and younger people welcome the possibilities of this would- 
be European University. Anyone who remembers the abuse once 
showered upon the League of Nations regime of 1920-35 is bound 
to smile a little wryly when he finds that a good many Saarlanders 
now long for the resurrection of something of the kind. At the same 
time he will ask himself whether a fresh wave of German propa- 
ganda on a grand scale would not sweep away the European 
aspirations of the present-day Saarlanders overnight. 

E. W. 


Finland’s Reparations 


WriTInG of German reparations after the first World War, 
Mr R. F. Harrod said in his Life of fohn Maynard Keynes: ‘We 
lack experience of what civilized white men will do under the 
lash.’ Well, now we have some experience, and it may be an edify- 
Ing story. 

By 18 September of this year Finland is due to deliver to the 
Soviet Union the last instalment of the reparations bill imposed by 
the armistice of September 1944. It was a most inordinate bill, 


\ law passed on 17 March 1952 made this a condition for the recognition of 
any new perty. 

* Saarbriicken University made an application to Strasbourg in August 1950 
to be recognized as such. 
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heavier by far in terms of the resources and productive capacity of 
the debtor than any other reparations agreement of which record 
exists. (Calculations vary, but the generally accepted estimate is 
that reparations amounted to 17 per cent of Finland’s national 
income in the first year and 15 per cent in the second, whereas 
those which the Allies imposed on Germany after 1918 were never 
more than 4 per cent of the German income.) At the same time it 
was a most detailed and precise bill, calculated in terms apparently 
not of what Finland could produce but of what the Soviet Union 
most immediately needed. Few people in 1944 thought that the 
Finns would be able to pay, but they have paid in full—or rather 
they are within 3 per cent of meeting the total bill, and there is no 
reasonable doubt that this fraction will be delivered by 18 Sep- 
tember. The Russians were justified in their estimate of what the 
Finns would find possible to do under the threat of the lash. It is 
worth noting that the Russians had the good sense not to use the 
lash: Finland was never occupied and there was little overt 
Russian interference in her internal affairs; the Finns were left 
free to produce the goods in their own way, though in Russia’s 
time. 

The reparations bill, as laid down in the Russo-Finnish Armis- 
tice of September 1944 and amended in the agreements of 
December 1944 and December 1945, amounted to 300 million 
dollars, the dollar being defined as ‘the American dollar at its gold 
parity on the date of the signing of the agreement, i.e. $35 per 
ounce of gold’. The bill was to be paid in goods, and the goods 
were to be valued at the price level prevailing in 1938, with 
additions of from 10 to 15 per cent in the case of certain com- 
modities. This price-level was of course much lower than the 1944 
level, and brought the actual bill to somewhere in the region of 
$800 million. Exact specifications and amounts of goods to be 
delivered were to be laid down by the Russians two months before 
the beginning of each delivery-year, and the Finns were to pay a 
fine of 5 per cent per mensem for delay in delivery of any one of the 
199 groups of commodities—a fine which would amount to nearly 
80 per cent per annum at compound interest. 

But the real weight of the Russian demands is not to be seen till 
we look at the types of goods which were demanded. Only one 
third of the bill was to be paid in products of the woodworking 
industries, though these were Finland’s staple export and had 
made up over 80 per cent of her total exports in pre-war years. A 
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further third of the total bill was to be made up of ships and cables. 
This might sound easy for a ship-building country, but in fact it 
was extremely onerous. Four per cent consisted of existing ships, 
or ships which the Russians presumed still to exist—in some cases 
they had been sunk during the war, in many cases they needed 
expensive repairs, and in no case could they be spared from the 
depleted Finnish mercantile marine. ‘Twenty per cent of the bill 
had to be paid in new ships, mostly of types which Finland had 
never before made—river-barges for the Volga trade, for example 
—for which new yards must be built and materials imported. As 
for cables, their manufacture would depend largely on the import 
of metal from Sweden. The remaining third of the bill was the 
most arduous of all. It was to be paid in machines—in locomotives, 
trucks, cranes, complete sets of industrial plant for the production 
of cellulose, cardboard, wood-pulp, paper, etc., and electric 
motors—machines which Finland had never manufactured before 
and for which the raw materials, machine tools, plant, and skilled 
labour were lacking. Altogether more than 60 per cent of the 
reparation goods were to come from the metal and engineering 
industries, the products of which had comprised only 4 per cent of 
Finnish exports in pre-war years. 

Finland faced the task of footing this bill with a sadly weakened 
economy. Her man-power had been depleted by the wars of 
1939-40 and 1941-4, in which 2 per cent of the population had 
been killed and a larger proportion disabled by enemy action. 
Damage done by Russian bombardment was worth about F.M. 
1,500 million, and the cost of repairing damage done by Germans 
to buildings and railways in the north would be about twice that 
amount. ‘The annexation of the Karelian province by the Soviet 
Union meant the loss of 12 per cent of Finland’s agricultural and 
10 per cent of her industrial production, and nearly half a million 
Karelian Finns, who migrated to central and western Finland 
rather than remain in their Karelian homes under Russian rule, 
had to be found houses, land, and equipment. The loss of Karelia 
was particularly damaging to Finland’s capacity to meet the 
reparation-demands, for that province had manufactured a 
quarter of the cellulose produced in the whole country, and the 
new frontier cut the Saimaa Canal and the Vuoksi watercourse 
which were essential to the industrial transport and to the electric 
power of non-Karelian Finland. Add to this the more usual con- 
sequences of war—depleted livestock, fields starved of fertilizers— 
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and it will be realized that it would have been hard enough for | 
Finns to get a living in 1944 and 1945 even if no reparation- 
demands had been made on them at all. : 

Finland has no resources of coal, iron, or oil, and hardly any of | 
textile materials, and immediately after the war she had not nearly 
enough cereals or fats to feed her people. 'To pay for her necessary 
imports Finland must produce goods for commercial export in 
excess of the goods produced for reparations-payment (as late as 
1946 one third of Finland’s total exports consisted of reparation- 
deliveries), and the necessary imports now included not only what 
was needed for her domestic economy but also the goods required 
for manufacturing items on the Russian account. 

The first post-war years were terribly hard for the Finns. They 
were not starving, though many of them were cold and hungry, 
as on food rations amounting to 1,137 calories a day in 1945 they 
were bound to be. Many nations which had emerged from the 
war on the victorious side, not to speak of defeated nations, were 
worse off. The real hardship was not their actual condition, but 
their uncertainty as to Russia’s intention. 

There was daily apprehension—one would say fear, but some- 
how the word does not fit the Finns—that the Russians would 
break the armistice agreement and occupy Finland or otherwise 
interfere with her domestic freedom. These apprehensions went on 
for years; they were intensified by the Prague coup of February 
1948, and were dissipated only after the Kremlin offered mild 
terms for a Treaty of Friendship and Alliance in April of that year. 
On the question of Soviet intentions with regard to reparations 
there was constant apprehension. Sometimes the Russians seemed 
ready to ease the reparations burden, as in December 1945 when 
they extended the period for payment from six years to eight. 
Sometimes they heavily increased the bill; at the Potsdam Confer- 
ence, for instance, they got the United Kingdom and the United 
States to agree to their claim to all German ‘external assets’ 
located in Finland. These assets were subsequently defined as in- 
cluding not only the German clearing-account balance but all 
German arms and supplies left in Finland: the Finns had to pay 
17 million reparation dollars under the first heading and $30 
million under the second. Sometimes the Russians seemed in- 
clined to be lenient in matters of detail, as for instance when they 
reduced the number of old ships to be delivered from 120 to 105 
(but in this there turned out to be a catch: many of the vessels 
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handed over were rejected after examination with the demand that 
they should be replaced by others which had not been on the 
original list and were either larger vessels or vessels which would 
need extensive repairs). Sometimes they were peremptorily strict. 
When materials which the Finns needed for manufacturing 
reparation-goods—materials which had been paid for and 
promised—were delayed by a metal-workers’ strike in Sweden or 
by a coal-stoppage in the United States, the Russians would hear 
no excuse. Finland must pay the fine if her deliveries were late. 

Uncertainty reached its height between mid-1946 and mid-1948. 
When the Peace Conference met in Paris the Finnish delegation, 
which included a Communist Minister of Home Affairs, received 
an unexpected rebuff. The Finnish Foreign Minister’s speech said 
nothing about the territorial clauses of the proposed treaty but 
drew attention to the reparations-burden and asked that the total 
bill should be reduced by one third. In this he was following M. 
Molotov, who in Paris discussions on the Italian peace treaty had 
remarked that instead of discussing frontiers one ought to confine 
oneself to the question of ‘those economic clauses which affect 
the standard of living of every single working man’. But M. 
Molotov replied to the Finnish Foreign Minister by a heavy 
snub—Finland’s appeal, he hinted, was being governed by a wish 
to run errands for certain capitalist Powers—and the reparation- 
clauses were written in to the peace treaty unchanged. 

When the treaty was signed in February 1947, Finland was in a 
sorry way. She had sent 60,000 tons of prefabricated houses to 
Russia in the last quarter of i946 and was short of 140,000 
dwellings for her own people. She was late in deliveries of machin- 
ery and ships to the value of $4 million and was liable to a fine of 

200,000 a month. But in 1948 Russian policy changed. Moscow 
suddenly announced that as from 1 July of that year the outstand- 
ing deliveries would be reduced by half. This would mean a 
reduction of 73,500,000 reparation-dollars, almost a quarter of the 
total demand, a reduction nearly as great as that which the Finnish 
delegation had been jumped on for requesting at the Paris Peace 
Conference. There was of course an understandable reason at least 
for the timing of this concession: Finland was on the eve of a 
general election, and her Communists wanted to claim the credit 
for securing Russia’s favours. 

The alleviation came almost half-way through the reparations 
period. There was no doubt now that the second half would be 
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easier. According to the amended schedule set by Russia, Finland 
had paid two-thirds of the bill in the first four years. During those 
years she had undertaken much of the capital expenditure—in 
setting up new factories, plants, shipyards, and the like— 
necessary for producing the goods to be delivered during the next 
few years. But there were still serious difficulties. The reductions 
were not made evenly over all commodities. They were sweeping FF 
in the case of timber-products, paper, and cables, but small in that 
of machinery and industrial equipment, and nil in the case of ships, 
These latter, of course, were precisely the items with which Finland 
was finding the greatest trouble. Professor Suviranta noted (in 
Unitas, Helsinki, August 1948) that ‘the wooden schooners are one 
of the most extreme cases, for which the price has been fixed a 
15,000 reparation-dollars, but which cost in manufacture 2; 
million marks, i.e. about 180,000 dollars according to the current 
rate of exchange’. The whole relation of the reparation-dollar to 
the actual dollar had changed vastly since the time of the armistice 
agreement, and the level of wholesale prices in America in July 
1948 was about 60 per cent higher than in September 1944. 

On the other hand, the reduction in reparation-demands for 
timber products released quantities of these for sale on the com- 
mercial export market at a time when demand and prices were 
soaring. There was a great uplifting of hearts in Finland after 
July 1948. 

People began to look forward to the end of the reparations 
period and to see grave problems ahead. What would happen after 
September 1952 to the metal and engineering industries which had 
been expanded and in many cases created to manufacture repara- 
tion-goods? There could be no question of selling their produce 
profitably in the markets of the West. Finland’s electric motors, 
for instance, could not be expected to compete commercially with 
those of the established industries of Sweden, Britain, and the 
United States. The new industries would surely have to be shut 
down, their capital written off and their skilled workers throw 
into unemployment, or else they would have to go on producing 
for the Soviet Union, which as the sole buyer would be able to 
make her own terms. Some of the doubts on this score were set a 
rest when the terms of the Russo-Finnish trade agreement which 
had been under negotiation for seven months were announced i 
June 1950. Under this agreement Russia undertook to buy during 
the five-year period ending on 31 December 1955 pretty much 
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what she had been taking in reparations during the previous five 


_ years. Finland would send industrial and timber-working equip- 


ment, pumps, cables, vehicles, and vessels (including 20 tankers, 


' 200 barges, and 60 schooners), and the Soviet Union would send 


to Finland wheat, sugar, rye, cattle-cake, industrial chemicals, 
oil, etc. The value of the trade would be $352-8 million each way. 
Prices would be fixed on the basis of ‘world market prices’ pre- 
vailing at the time. 

At least this would mean no unemployment in Finland. The 
number of industrial workers in that country had risen from 
214,000 in 1938 to 400,000 in 1951, while the number employed 
in agriculture had declined by nearly 500,000. There would be no 
setting back of the industrial revolution which the reparation- 
demands had accelerated. 

Finland could not have met these demands if she had not suc- 
ceeded in reviving her commercial foreign trade. In 1951 the 
quantity of goods exported commercially exceeded the 1935 level 
and was very little below the volume for 1938. Her most important 
market was the United Kingdom, which was now taking nearly a 
third of her total commercial exports. (The Soviet Union was 
taking about a twelfth in 1951 and the United States about a 
fourteenth). At the same time Finland was increasing her imports, 
the volume-index of which was 55 per cent higher in 1951 than in 
1935, and had raised the volume of production in the home- 
market industries well above all pre-war levels. 

The year 1951 was by far the most prosperous that Finland had 
enjoyed since pre-war times. Agricultural output was still below 

r: the cereal crop of 669,000 tons compared unfavourably with 
the 850,000 tons of 1938, and the milk output of 2,550 kilograms 
with the 1938 output of 2,670. Building activity in domestic 

ellings was still disappointing. But industry saw a great leap 
rd, helped by the swollen prices for timber-products on 
foreign markets. ‘This boom would decline in 1952, but the Finns 
were not unduly worried by that. They had had time to put their 
financial house in order and were within sight of checking the 
inflation which had been the politicians’ nightmare ever since the 
war ended. 

Looked at as a whole, these post-war years make a wonderful 
chapter in Finnish history, more exciting perhaps when looked at 
trom the political point of view! (which other democratic country 


' See ‘Finnish Outlook’, in The World Today, April 1950. 
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has had a Communist as Prime Minister and another as Minister of 
Home Affairs and has got rid of them without damage, uproar, or 
scandal?) than from the economic, but exciting enough even from 
the narrow aspect of the reparations-story. We know now what a 
civilized people will do under the threat of the lash. 


J. H. J. 
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